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Homerische Probleme. II, Die Komposition der Odyssee. By 
E. Belzner. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. viii+272. M. 8. 

Dr. Belzner is at work on a series of Homeric Problems connected with the 
Odyssey. The first, "The Culture of the Odyssey," reached the conclusion 
that the cultural elements as shown in all its parts prove that the poem is the 
creation of a single epoch. See the review in Amer. Jour. Phil. XXXIII, 
209 fi. The third volume is to be devoted to a discussion of the relationship 
existing between the Iliad and the Odyssey. In this, the second of the series, 
the composition of the poem as a whole and the relation of the various parts 
are considered, especially with reference to the theories of Kirchhoff , Seeck, 
and Wilamowitz. 

This book attempts to prove the essential unity of the Odyssey and to 
remove any lingering suspicions due to the writings of the scholars just men- 
tioned. 

It is one of the prominent arguments of Kirchhoff and his school that the 
Story of Telemachus began with the second book and that the first book is an 
afterthought, due to the compiler who united into a single poem the Telemachia, 
the Wanderings, the Return, and the Revenge of Odysseus. The speeches and 
actions of Telemachus in fi are in strict conformity with the plans suggested 
by Athena in the previous book, so that these books cannot be independent. 
Do the speeches and actions follow as the result of the plan, or did they suggest 
it? 

Belzner by a shrewd and convincing argument shows that book ii must 
have been composed under the influence of book i. In fi 3 5 Telemachus stepped 
forward to speak and after speaking words of anger threw his scepter to the 
ground, yet remained standing. Achilles (A 245), after speaking in anger, 
threw his scepter to the ground, but, unlike Telemachus, he sat down. Why 
did Telemachus remain standing? Simply because he had not carried out 
the program suggested by Athena in the preceding book. When he had 
asked for the ships and spoken as the goddess advised he sat down. This 
phrase, fi 224, 5s tlirav icar' 3.p' e£ero, gives the cause for the delay, he had 
not yet obeyed Athena's instructions. The particle here cannot be explained 
without some previous narrative, such as given in a. The present order is 
therefore the original order of the first two books of the poem. This argument 
seems to me unanswerable. 

The poet plans to develop a double suspense and a double danger in the 
adventures of the son and the father: each is to run his own risks until they 
unite in a common crisis in Ithaca. The first four books take up the story of 
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the son and close in tragic suspense, with the suitors determined to slay the 
prince and laying an ambush to await his return. The two, Telemachus and 
Odysseus, are alike under the care of Athena, the story of each begins under 
the same divine impulses, accordingly needs the same introduction, and there- 
fore the poet cannot ignore the setting nor rely on a previous introduction when 
he takes up the story of Odysseus, but he must make a new start and repeat 
the introduction already used at the opening of book i. The opening condi- 
tions of the two tales are identical, hence the introduction to book v is not an 
imitation but a necessary restatement and the work of the same original poet. 
This, too, seems to me a most sensible and brilliant line of reasoning. 

Belzner is very convincing in meeting the other arguments of the dis- 
sectors. Lack of space forbids further illustrations. Kirchhoff and Wilamowitz 
are taken too seriously, as time has shown the impossibility of their assump- 
tions. It is no proof that Odysseus had never sported with the tangles in 
Calypso's hair because he does not dwell on that escapade when talking to 
Penelope, and I never could see how anyone could follow Kirchhoff in thinking 
that Odysseus must immediately have answered Arete's question and told his 
name. Had the hero done so he could have had no audience and no listeners, 
for who would follow an unknown wanderer in a narrative of 2,000 verses? 
The purpose of the poet was to withhold the name until the people were 
interested in the hero for his own sake. The games made them interested in 
him; the songs of Demodocus showed the interest they had in Odysseus; 
then when the poet shows that the athlete whom they have seen and the hero 
of whom they have heard are combined in Odysseus, the name could be given, 
but without keeping back the name no narrative of his wanderings is possible. 
The familiar scholium which gives the information that Aristarchus and 
Aristophanes placed the end of the Odyssey at xfi 296, tovto t«A.os t^s 'OfWcreuis 
^ijcriv 'Aptij-Topxos *»' 'Aptcrro^avrp, has been a stumbling-block in the 
way of admirers of Aristarchus who are also believers in the unity of the entire 
Odyssey. 

Belzner gives a sane and convincing solution of the problem; the purpose 
of the Odyssey is the reunion of the husband and the wife, hence t«Aos does not 
mean the end in the sense of finis or conclusion, but the end in the sense of goal 
or Ziel. When the purpose of the poem has been reached there yet remain the 
adjustment of parts and the conclusion; such adjustments and conclusion 
follow in book xxiv. Aristarchus has thus been wrongly quoted as an argu- 
ment for the rejection of that book. When one considers how frequent the 
references to the aged father and his distress in the absence of the son he must 
admit that the poet could not have ignored Laertes when the son had returned. 
Belzner has done a real service for believers in Aristarchus and <o. In a work 
of such merit it seems ungracious to point out defects, but Dr. Belzner does 
not give himself time enough to study and ponder thoroughly; a book a year 
of such a nature is clearly too much, if wide scholarship and accuracy are to 
be considered. All work not done by Germans is unknown or ignored, no 
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article or book written outside of Germany is quoted or mentioned. This 
may be a matter of choice and so intentional, but p. 222 has an example of the 
grossest carelessness, I would hardly say ignorance: "Aber ganz ebenso 
vernehmen wir rj 70 von tj>i\oi matSes des Alkinoos, nirgends aber tritt in der 
Dichtung jemand von ihnen ausser Nausikaa hervor, so dass es nach der 
Handlung des Epos so scheinen konnte, als sei sie das einzige Kind im phaaki- 
schen Konigshaus." Nothing could be plainer than this statement that Homer 
names no sons of Alcinous, nothing except Homer himself: 118, &v 8' iorav 
Tpiis TmilSes a/iv/uovos 'AXkwooio, AaoSajuas 0' "AAios re xai avriOtos 
KXwoi^os. This is not an exceptional reference, as Laodamas is mentioned 
in the preceding book as giving his seat to Odysseus and as being the favorite 
son of Antinous, and he is one of the leading actors in this book, while Clytoneus 
is winner in the foot-race. The general excellence of Belzner's work shows 
that the haste with which it was written is the cause of this oversight. 

The ready assumption of interpolations seems to me the greatest defect 
of the book. Dr. Leaf's recent work on Troy is a striking example of what 
first-hand knowledge can do for interpolated passages. When Dr. Leaf edited 
the Iliad he found interpolations everywhere, but when he studied the 
Iliad on the ground he restored practically every passage he had suspected 
before. It is an open question about there being an interpolated verse in 
Homer. If we are to follow Leaf in accepting the Trojan Catalogue and Belzner 
in accepting the introduction of the fifth book of the Odyssey as well as all 
references to the use of iron we can safely keep the rest hoping that added 
knowledge will clear up present difficulties. 

This second volume in the series shows the same ability and originality 
as the first, but it has not been written with the same care and accuracy. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



Campi Golfarii Romae Antiquae; Excerptum ex Actis Diurnis C. 
Cilni Maecenatis. Edited and Annotated by Payson Sibley 
Wild, M.A. Chicago: Brothers of the Book, 191 2. 50 cents. 

These Fragments from the Diary of Maecenas recently discovered by Dr. 
Ludwig von Aberwitz, of the University of Hofbrau, and now reposing in the 
W. K. Mendax Collection, add a new chapter to our knowledge of Roman life. 
The famous patron of literature is disclosed to us as the patron, if not indeed 
the father, of the "ancient and royal game." One or two scholars, it is true, 
have claimed an earlier origin for the game, but the evidence submitted is not 
convincing to Professor Aberwitz, whose judgment must be considered final 
in a question of this sort. 

The "Notae" are very illuminating, and contain frequent citations from 
such unimpeachable authorities as Mentitus (Commentaria Commenticia) and 



